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apologists of Greek culture did not fail to exploit it, and the result
was that Philostratus, second-rate story-teller though he was,
became one of the most famous of the Greek novelists.
It may seem strange to connect with edifying work of this
nature the ten books of the Loves of Theagenes and Chariclea or
Aethiopica* Certainly at first sight there is nothing but agree-
able diversion in the story of Chariclea, an Ethiopian princess
abandoned at birth by her mother, the queen Persina, then
carried off to Delphi to be brought up there by the Greek Callicles,
subsequently enamoured of the handsome Thessalian Theagenes
and by the unkindness of fate involved with him in the severest
trials of various kinds until she finally appears before the king
Hydaspes, her father. Then, on the point of being sacrificed to the
Sun with her faithful lover, she reveals herself, recovers her
rank and with it the right to marry the man she loves. But, on a
closer view, it will be seen that HELIODORUS, the author of this
seeming story of adventure, is almost as much concerned to
glorify the fierce chastity with which he endows his virgin heroine
as to demonstrate his skill in the art of tying and untying the
threads of an exciting plot. His descriptions of virtue often
become homilies, and, until the final words of his denouement,
he exhibits a religious feeling which is too characteristic of his age
to be regarded as a traditional feature of his literary form1.
Nothing is known about the author of Daphnis and Chloey and,
this pastoral being unique of its kind, any attempt to determine
its own peculiar merits must be guess-work. As for LONGUS him-
self, although it is generally agreed that his work is to be included
with those of the orators of the time of Julia Domna, there is little
agreement about the type of society in which he wrote. Some are
impressed by the discovery in him of touches of a genuine and
almost rustic feeling for nature, while others insist that, from the
very opening scene, the balance of melodious antitheses betrays
the sophisticated pastoral of the salon with its bells and ribbons
affectedly bedecking the necks of lambkins, sleek and white
as snow. But, in speaking of Daphnis and Chke^ it is hardly
possible not to give oneself up to the pleasure of admiration
and leave on one side questions of date and other such problems,
It is, indeed, commonly admitted that this pearl of Greek romance
1 R. M. Rattenbury, Les fithiopiquts fHeliodart, I, p. xxi, also observes
that in the jiethiopica the religion seems less artificial than elsewhere.
Compare the preface by the translator, J. Maillon, p. Ixxxvi, who calls
attention to the same admiration for the gymnosophists and the same distinction
between magic and theurgy as in Philostratus.